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On the USE of LANGUAGE. 


¥ ats HE manner in which moft writers 







BA { begin their treatifes on the Ufe of 

i ath fags Language, is generally thus : 
momeren ‘° Language has been granted to 
fa ** man, in order to difcover his 

‘¢ wants and neceffities, fo as to have them re= 
s¢ lieved by fociety. Whatever we defire, what- 
s¢ ever we with, it is but to cloath thofe defires 
*¢ or wifhes in words, in order to fruition; the 
‘© principal ufe of language, therefore, fay they, 


‘¢ is to exprefs our wants, fo as to receive a fpeedy 
‘© redrefs,”” 


F Such 
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Such an account as this may ferve to fatisfy 
gtammarians and rhetoricians well enough, but 
men who know the world, maintain very contrary 
maxims ; they hold, and [ think with fome fhew 
of reafon, they hold, that he who beft knows 
how to conceal his neceffities and defires, is the 
moft likely perfon to find redrefs, and that the 
true ufe of fpeech is not fo much to exprefs our 
wants as to conceal them. 


When we refle&t on the manner in which 
mankind generally confer their favours, we fhall 
find that they who feem to want them leaft, are the 
very perfons who moft liberally fhare them. There 
is fomething fo attractive in riches, that the large 
heap generally collects from the fmaller ; and the 
poor find as much pleafure in encreafing the enor- 
mous mals, as the mifer, who owns it, fees hap- 
pinefs in its encreafe. Nor is there in this any 
thing repugnant to the laws of true morality. 
Seneca himfelf allows, that in conferring benefits, 
the prefent fhould always be fuited to the dignity 
of the receiver. Thus the rich receive large 
prefents, and are thanked for accepting them. 
Men of middling ftations are obliged to be content 
with prefents fomething lefs, while the beggar 
who may be truly faid to want indeed, is well paid 
if a farthing rewards his warmeft folicitations. 


Every 


ee 


-_ 


ae 
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Every man who has feen the world, and has 
had his ups and downs in life, as the expreffion is, 
muft have frequently experienced the truth of this 
dotrine, and muft know that to have much, or 
to feem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to 
a falling column ; the lower it finks, the greater 
weight it is obliged to fuftain. Thus, when a 
man has no occafion to borrow, he finds numbers 
willing to lend him. Should he afk his friend to 
lend him an hundred pounds, it is poffible, from 
the largenefs of his demand, he may find credit 
for twenty ; but fhould he humbly only fue for a 
trifle, it is two to one whether he might be trufted 
for two pence. A certain young fellow at George’s, 
whenever he had occafion to afk his friend for a 
guinea, ufed to prelude his requeft as if he wanted 
two hundred, and talked fo familiarly of large 
fums, that none could ever think be wanted a 
fall one. The fame gentleman, whenever he 
wanted credit for a new fuit from his taylor, al- 
ways made the propofal in laced cloaths ; for he 
found by experience, that if he appeared fhabby 
on thefe occafions, Mr. Lynch had taken an oath 
againft trufting ; or what was every bit as bad, 
his foreman was out of the way, and would not 
be at home thefe two days. 


There can be no inducement to reveal our wants, 
except to find pity, and by this means relief ; but 
F2 before 
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before a poor man opens his mind in fuch circam- 
ftances, he fhould firft confider whether he is con- 
tented to Icfe the efteem of the perfon he folicits, 
and whether he is willing to giveup friendfhip only 
to excite compaffion. Pity and friendfhip are paf- 
fions incompatible with cach other, and it is im- 
poffible that both can refide in any breaft for the 
fmalleft fpace, without impairing each other. 
Friendfhip is made up of efteem and pleafure ; 
‘pity is compofed of forrow and contempt; the 
mind may for fome time flu€tuate between them, 
but it can never entertain both together. 


Yet let it not be thought that I would exclude 
pity from the human mind. There is fcarce any 
who are not in fome degree poffeffed of this 
pleafing foftnefs ; but it is at beft but a thort-lived 
paffion, and feldom affords diftrefs more than 
tranfitory affiftance: With fome it fcarce lafts 
from the firft impulfe till the hand can be put into 
the pocket ; with others it may continue for twice 
that fpace, and on fome of extraordinary fenfi- 
‘bility, L have feen it operate for half an hour. 
‘But, however, laft as it will, it generally produces 
but beggarly effects; and where, from this mo- 

_ tive we give an halfpenny, from others we give 
always pound. In great diftrefs we fometimes, it 
is true, feel the influence of tendernefs ftrongly ; 
when the fame diftrefs folicits a fecond time, we 
then feel with diminifhed fenfibility, but like the 
4 repetition 
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zepetition of an eccho, every new impulfe becomes 
weaker, till at laft our fenfations lofe every mix- 
ture of forrow, and degenerate into downright 
contempt. 


Jack Spindle and I were old acquaintance; but 
he’s gone. Jack was bred in a compting-houfe, 
and his father dying juft as he was out of his time, 
left him an handfome fortune, and many friends 
to advife with. The reftraint in which he had 
been brought up, had thrown a gloom upon his 
temper, which fome regarded as an habitual pru- 
dence, and from fuch confiderations, he had every 
day repeated offers of friendfhip. ‘Thofe who had 
money, were ready to offer him their affiftance 
that way ; and they who had daughters, frequently, 
in the warmth of affe&tion, advifed him to marry. 
Jack, however, was in good circumftances ;- he 
wanted neither money, friends, nor a wife, and 
therefore modeftly declined their propofals. 


Some errors in the management of his affairs, 
and feveral loffes in trade, foon brought Jack to a 
different way of thinking ; and he at laft thought 
it his beft way to let his friends know that theic 
offers were at length acceptable. His firft addrefs 
was therefore to a fcrivener, who had formerly 
made him frequent offers of money and friendfhip, 
at a time when, perhaps, he knew thofe offers 
would have bcen refufed. 

F 3 Jack 
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Jack, therefore, thought he might ufe his old 
friend without any ceremony, and as a man con- 
fident of not being refufed, requefted the ufe of 
an hundred guineas for a few days, as hé juft then 
had an occafion for money. ‘* And pray, Mr. 
‘¢ Spindle, replied the fcrivener, do you want all 
‘¢ this money?” ¢* Want it, Sir, fays the other, if 
¢¢- I did not want it, I fhould not have afked it.” 
*¢ Tam forry for that, fays the friend; for thofe 
¢¢ who want money when they come to borrow, 
‘¢ will want money when they fhould come to pay. 
‘¢ To fay the truth, Mr. Spindle, money is money 
S¢ now-a-days. I believe it is all funk in the bot- 
*¢ tom of the fea, for my part; and he that has 


*¢ pot alittle, is a fool if he does not keep what 
‘¢ he has got.” 


Not quite difconcerted by this refufal, our ad-+ 
venturer was refolved to apply to another, whom 
he knew to be the very beft friend he had in the 
world. The gentleman whom he now addreffed, 
received his propofal with all the affability that 
could be expected from generous friendfhip. ** Let 
‘¢ me fee, you want an hundred guineas, and 
s¢ pray, dear Jack, would not fifty anfwer.” 
« If you have but fifty to fpare, Sir, I muft be con- 
S¢ tented.” *¢ Fifty to fpare, I do not fay that, for 
‘¢ I believe I have but twenty about me.”’ ** Then 
“© I muft borrow the other thirty from fome other 
$¢ friend,” ** And pray, replied the friend, would 

$¢ it 
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«it not be the beft way to borrow the whole 
‘*¢ money from that other friend, and then one note 
¢s will ferve for all, you know. Lord, Mr. Spin- 
*¢ dle, make no ceremony with me at any time; 
© you know I’m your friend, and when you chufe 
‘¢ a bit of dinner or fo.——You, Tom, fee the 
‘¢ the gentleman down. You wont forget to dine 
<¢ with us now and then. Your very humble fer- 
“6 vant.” 


Diftreffed, but not difcouraged at this treat- 
ment, he was at laft refolved to find that affiftance 
from love, which he could not have from friend- 
fhip. Mifs Jenny Difmal had a fortune in her 
own hands, and fhe had already made all the ad- 
vances that her fex’s modefty would permit. He 
made his propofal therefore with confidence, but 
foon perceived, No bankrupt ever found the fair 
one kind. Mifs Jenny and Mafter Billy Galloon 
were lately fallen deeply in love with each other, 
and the whole neighbourhood thought it would 
foon be a match. 


Every day now began to ftrip Jack of his former 
finery ; his cloaths flew piece by piece to the pawn- 
broker’s, and he feemed at length equipped in the 
genuine mourning of antiquity. But ftill he 
thought himfelf fecure from ftarving, the num- 
berlefs invitations he had received to dine, even 
after his loffes, were yet unanfwered ; he was 
therefore new refolved to accept of a dinner be- 

F4 caufe 
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caufe he wanted one; and in this manner he ac- 
tually lived among his friends a whole week with- 
out being openly affronted. The laft place I faw 
poor Jack was at. the Rev. Dr. Gofling’s. He 
had, as he fancied, juft nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair 
without being defired, and talked for fome time 
without being attended to. He aflured the com- 
pany, that nothing procured fo good an appetite 
as a waik to White Conduit-houfe, where he had 
been that morning. He looked at the table-cloth, 
and praifed the figure of the damafk ; talked of a 
feaft where he had been the day before, but that 
the venifon was over done. All this, however, 
procured the poor creature no invitation, and he 
was not yet fufficiently hardened to ftay without 
being afked ; wherefore, finding the gentleman 
of the houfe infenfible to all his fetches, he thought 
proper, at laft, to retire, and mend his appetite 
by a walk in the Park, 


You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, 
whether in rags or lace; whether in Kent-ftreet 
or the Mall ; whether at the Smyrna or St. Giles’s, 
might I advife as a friend, never feem in want of 
the favour which you folicit. Apply to every 
paffion but pity, for redrefs. You may find re~ 
lief from vanity, from felf-intereft, or from ava- 
rice, but feldom from compaffion. The very 
eloquence of a poor man is difgufting; and that 

mouth 
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mouth which is opened even for flattery, is feldom 
expected to clofe without a petition. 


If then you would ward off the gripe of poverty, 
pretend to be a ftranger to her, and fhe will at 
leaft ufe you with ceremony. Hear not my ad- 
vice, but that of Offellus. If you be caught din- - 
ing upon a halfpenny porrenger of peafe foup and 
potatoes, praife the wholefomenefs of your frugal 
repaft. You may obferve, that Dr. Cheyne has 
prefcribed peafe broth for the gravel, hint that you 
are not one of thofe who are always making a 
god of your belly. If you are obliged to wear a 
flimfy ftuff in the midft of winter, be the firft to 
remark that ftuffs are very much worn at Paris. 
If there be found fome irreparable defects in any 
part of your equipage, which cannot be concealed 
by all the arts of fitting crofs-legged, coaxing, or 
derning, fay, that neither you nor Sampfon Gideon 
were ever very fond of drefs. Or if you bea phi- 
lofopher, hint that Plato or Seneca are the taylors 
you choofe to employ ; aflure the company that 
man ought to be content with a bare covering, 
fince what now is fo much the pride of fome, was 
formerly our fhame. Horace will give you a La- 
tin fentence fit for the occafion, 


Toga defendere frigus quamvis craffa queat. 


In 
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In fhort, however caught, do not give up, but 
afcribe to the frugality of your difpofition what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrownefs 
of your circumftances, and appear rather to be a 
mifer than a beggar. To be poor, and to feem 
poor, is a certain method never torife. Pride in the 
great is hateful, in the wife it is ridiculous ; deg- 
garly pride is the only fort of vanity I can excufe, 
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THE 


HIS TORY 


O F 
H Y P A S I A. 


AN, when fecluded from fociety, is not 

a more folitary being than the woman 
who leaves the duties of her own fex to invade 
the privileges of ours. She feems, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, like one in banifhment ; fhe appears 
like a neutral being between the fexes; and tho’- 
fhe may have the admiration of both, fhe finds 
true happinefs from neither. 


Of all the ladies of antiquity, I have read of 
none who was ever more juftly celebrated than 
the beautiful Hypafia, the daughter of Leon the 
philofopher. This moft accomplifhed of women 
was born at Alexandria, ia the reign of Theodo- 
fius the younger. Nature was never more lavifh 
of its gifts than it had been to her, endued as fhe 
was with the moft exalted underftanding, and the 
happieft turn to fcience. Education compleated 
what nature had begun, and made her the prodigy 
not only of her age, but the glory of her fex. 


From 
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From her father fhe learned geometry and 
aftronomy ; fhe colleéted from the converfation 
and fchools of the other philofophers, for which 
Alexandria was at that time famous, the principles 
of the reft of the fciences. 


What cannot be conquered by natural penetra- 
tion and a paffion for ftudy ? The boundlefs know- 
ledge which at that period of time was required to 
form the charaéter of a philofopher no way dif- 
couraged her; fhe delivered herfelf up to the 
ftudy of Ariftotle and Plato, and foon not one 
in all Alexandria underftood fo perfeétly as the, all 
the difficulties of thefe two philofophers. 


But not their fyftems alone, but thofe of every 
‘other fect were quite familiar to her; and to this 
knowledec fhe added that of polite learning, and 
the art of oratory. All the learning which it was 
poffible fur the human mind to contain, being 
joined to a*moft enchanting eloquence, rendered 
this lady the wonder not only of the populace, 
who eafily admire, but of philofophers themfelves, 
who are feldom fond of admiration. 


“The city of Alexandria was every day crowded 
with ftrangers, who came from all parts of Greece 
and Afia to fee and hear her. As for the charms 
-of her perfon, they might not probably have been 
mentioned, did fhe not join to a beauty the moft 

ftriking, 
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fttiking, a virtue that might reprefs the moft af- 
fuming ; and though in the whole capital, famed 
for charms, there was not one who could equal 
her in beauty ; though in a city, the refort of all 
the learning then exifting in the world, there 
was not one who could equal her in knowledge ; 
yet, with fuch accomplifhments, Hypafia was the 
moft modeft of her fex. Her reputation for vir- 
tue was not lefs than her virtues; and though, 
in a city divided between two factions, though 
vifited by the wits and the philofophers of the 
age, calumny never dared to fufpe& her morals, 
or attempt her character. Both the Chriftians and . 
the Heathens ‘who have tranfmitted her hiftory 
and her misfortunes, have but one voice, when 
they fpeak of her beauty, her knowledge, and 
her virtue. Nay, fo much harmony reigns in 
their accounts of this prodigy of perfection, that, 
in fpite of the oppofition of their faith, we fhould 
never have been able to judge of what religion 
was Hypafia, were we not informed, from other 
circumftances, that fhe was an heathen. Pro- 
vidence had taken fo much pains in forming her, 
that we are almoft induced to complain of its not 
having endeavoured to make her a Chriftian ; but 
from this complaint we are deterred by a thoufand 
contrary obfervations, which lead us to reverence 
its infcrutable myfteries. 


This 
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This great reputation which fhe fo juftly was 
poffeffed of, was at laft, however, the occafion of 
her ruin. 


The perfon who then pofleffed the patriarchate 
of Alexandria was equally remarkable for his vio- 
lence, cruelty, and pride. Conduéted by an ill- 
grounded zeal for the Chriftian religion, or per- 
haps defirous of augmenting his authority in the 
city, he had long meditated the banifhment of 
the Jews. A difference arifing between them and 
the Chriftians with refpe& to fome public games, 
feemed to him a proper juncture for putting his 
ambitious defigns into execution. He found no 
difficulty in exciting the people, naturally difpofed 
to revolt. The prefect, who at that time come 
manded the city, interpofed on this occafion, and 
thought it juft to put one of the chief creatures of 
the patriarch to the torture, in order to difcover 
the firft promoter of the confpiracy. The pa- 
triarch, enraged at the injuftice he thought of- 
fered to his character and dignity, and piqued at 
the protection which was offered to the Jews, 
fent for the chiefs of the fynagogue, and enjoined 
them to renounce their defigns, upon pain of in- 
curring his higheft difpleafure. 


TheJews, far from fearing his menaces, excited 
new tumults, in which feveral citizens had the 
misfortune to fall. The patrfarch could no longer 

contain ; 
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contain; at the head of a numerous body of 
Chriftians, he flew to the fynagogues, which he - 
demolifhed, and drove the Jews from a city, of 
which they had been poffefled fince the times of 
Alexander the great. It may be eafily imagined 
that the prefect could not behold, without pain, 
his jurifdi€tion thus infulted, and the city deprived 
of.a number of its moft induftrious inhabitants. 


The affair was therefore brought before the em- 
peror. ‘The patriarch complained of the excefles 
of the Jews, and the prefect of the outrages of 
the patriarch. At this very junéthre, five hun- 
dred monks of mount Nitria, imagining the life of 
their chief to be in danger, and that their religion 
was threatened in his fall, flew into the city with 
ungovernable rage, attacked the prefect in the 
ftreets, and not content with loading him with 
reproaches, wounded him in feveral places. 


The citizens had by this time notice of the 
fury of the monks; they, therefore, affembled in 
a body, put the monks to flight, feized on him 
who had been found throwing a ftone, and de- 
livered him to the prefe&t, who caufed him to be 
put to death without fartherdelay. . 


The patriarch immediately ordered the dead 
body, which had been expofed to view, to be 
taken down, procured for it all the pomp and 
“% rites 
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rites of burial, and went even fo far as himfelf 
to pronounce the funeral oration, in which he 
claffed a feditious monk among the martyrs. This 
condué&t was by no means generally approved. of ; 
the moft moderate.even among the Chriftians:per- 
ceived and blamed his indifcretion; but he was 
now too far advanced to retire. He had made fe- 
veral overtures towards a reconciliation with the 
prefe&t, which not fucceeding, he bore all thofe 
an implacable hatred whom he imagined to have 
any hand in traverfing his defigns; but Hypafia 
was particularly deftined to ruin. She could not 
find pardon, as fhe was known to have a moft re- 
fined friendfhip for the prefect ; wherefore the po- 
" pulace were incited againft her. Peter, a reader 
of the principal church, one of thofe vile flaves 
by which men in power are too frequently attend- 
ed, wretches ever ready to commit any crime 
which they hope may render them agreeable to 
their employer; this fellow, I fay, attended by 
a crowd of villains, waited for Hypafia, as fhe was 
returning from a vifit, at her own door, feized. 
her as fhe was going in, and dragged her to one 
of the churches called Cefarea, where, ftripping 
her in the moft iuhuman manner, they exercifed 
the moft inhuman cruelties upon her, cut her into 
pieces, and burnt her remains to afhes. Such was 
the end of Hypafia, the glory of her own fex, 
and the aftonifhment of ours. 


SOME 
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ON 


JUSTICE 


AND 


GENEROSITY. 


YSIPPUS is a man whofe greatnefs of 

foul the whole world admires. His gene- 
rofity is fuch, that it prevents a demand, and 
faves the receiver the trouble and the confufion of 
a requeft. His liberality alfo does not oblige 
more by its greatnefs, than by his inimitable 
grace in giving. Sometimes he even diftributes 
his bounties to ftrangers, and has been known 
to do good offices to thofe who profeffed them- 
felves his enemies. All the world are unani- 
mous in the praife of his generofity; there is 
only one fort of people, who complain of his 
conduét. Lyfippus does not pay his debts. 


‘It is no difficult matter to account for a con- 
du& fo feemingly incompatible with itfelf. There 
is greatnefs in being generous, and there is only 
fimple juftice in fatisfying his creditors. Gene- 
rofity is the part of a foul raifed above the vulgar. 
There is in it fomething of what we admire in 

heroes, 
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heroes, and praife with a degree of rapture. 
Juftice, on the contrary; is a mere mechanic 
virtue, only fit for tradefmen, and what is prac- 


tifed by every broker in Change Alley. . 


Tn paying his debts a man. barely does his duty, 
and it is an aétion attended with no fort of glory. 
Should Lyfippus fatisfy his creditors, who. would 
be at the pains of telling it tothe world. Ge- 
nerofity is a virtue of avery different complexion. 
It is raifed above duty, and from its elevation 
attracts the attention, and the praifes of us little 
mortals below. 


In this manner do men generally reafon upon 
juftice and generofity. The firft is defpifed, 
though a virtue eflential to the good of fcciety, 
and the other attraéts our efteem, which too 
frequently proceeds from an impetuofity of teme 
per, rather directed by vanity than reafon. Ly- 
fippus is told that his banker afks a debt of forty 
pounds, and that a diftrefled acquaintance peti- 
‘tions for the fame fum. He gives it without 
hefitating to the latter; for he demands as a fa- 
vour what the former requires as a debt. 


Mankind in general are not fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the import of the word Juftice: 
It is commonly believed to confift only in a per- 
formance of thofe duties te which the laws of 

—" fociety 
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faciety. can oblige us. . This I allow is fometimcs 
the import of the:word, and in this fenfe juftice 
is diftinguifhed from equity ; but. there is a juftice 
ftill more extenfive, and which can be fhewn to 
embrace all the virtues united. 


Juftice may be defined, that virtue which im- 
pels us to give to évery pérfon what ‘is his due. In 
this extended fenfe of the word, it comprehends 
the practice of every virtue which reafon pre- 
{cribes, or fociety fhould expeét. Our duty to 
our maker, to each other, and to ourfelves, are 
fully anfwered, if we give them what we owe 
them. Thus juftice, properly fpeaking, is the 
only virtue, and all the reft have their origin in 
it. ° 


The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, 
and generofity, for inftance, are not. in their 
own nature, virtues; and, if ever they deferve 
the title, it is owing only to juftice, which impels 
and direéts them. Without fuch a moderator, 
candour might become indifcretion, fortitude 
obftinacy, charity imprudence, and generofity 
miftaken profufion. 


A difinterefted action, if it be not conduéted 
by juftice, is at beft indifferent in its nature, and 
not unfrequently even turns to vice. The ex- 
pences of fociety, of prefents, of entertainments, 

: G2 and 
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and the other helps to chearfulnefs, are aétions 
merely indifferent, when not repugnant to a 
better method of difpofing of our fuperfuities, 
but they become vicious when they obftrué& or 
exhauft our abilities from a more virtuous difpofi- 
tion of our circumftances. 


True generofity is a duty as indifpenfibly necef- 
fary as thofe impofed upon us by law. It is a 
rule impofed upon us by reafon, which fhould be 
the fovereign law of a rational being. But this 
generofity does not confift in obeying every im- 
pulfe of humanity, in following blind paffion for 
our guide, and impairing our circumftances by 
prefent benefactions, fo as to render us incapable 
of future ones. 


. Mifers are generally characterized as men 
without honour, or without humanity, who live 
only to accumulate, and to this paffion facrifice 
every other happinefs. ‘They have been defcribed 
‘as madmen, who, in the midft of abundance, 
banifh every pleafure, and make, from imaginary 
_ wants, real neceffities. But few, very few, cor- 
refpond to this exaggerated pifture; and, perhaps, 
there is not one in whom all thefe circumftances 
are found united. Inftead of this, we find the 
fober and the induftrious branded by the vain and 
the idle, with this odious appellation. Men who, 
by frugality and labour, raife themfelves above 
their 
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their equals, and contribute their fhare of: in- 
duftry to the common ftock. : 


Whatever the vain or the ignorant may fay, 
well were it for fociety had we more of this cha- 
racter amongft us. In general, thefe clofe men 
are found at laft the true benefactors of fociety. 
With an avaricious man we feldom lofe in our 
dealings, but too frequently in our commerce 
with prodigality. , 


A French prieft, whofe name was Godinot, 
went for a long time by the name of the Griper. 
He refufed to relieve the moft apparent wretched- 
nefs, and by a fkilful management of his vine- 
yard, had the good fortune to acquire immenfe 
fums of money. The inhabitants of Rheims, 
who were his fellow-citizens, detefted him, and 
the populace, who feldom love a mifer, wherever 
he went, received him with contempt. He ftill, 
however, continued his former fimplicity of life, 
‘his amazing and unremitted frugality. This 
good man had long perceived the wants of the 
poor in the city, particularly, in having no water 
but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced 
price; wherefore, that whole fortune, which he 
had been amafling, he laid out in an aquedué, 
by which he did the poor more ufeful and lafting 
fervice, than if he had diftributed his whole in- 
come in charity every day at his door. 
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Among men long converfant with books, we 
too frequently find thofe mifplaced virtues, of 
which I have been now complaining. We find 
the ftudious animated with a ftrong paffion, for 
‘the great virtues, as they are miftakenly called, 
‘and utterly forgetful of the ordinary ones. The 
‘declamations of philofophy are generally rather 
exhaufted on thefe fupererogatory duties, than on 
fuch as are indifpenfably neceflary. A man, 
therefore, who has taken his ideas of mankind 
from ftudy alone, generally comes into the world 
with an heart melting at every fidtitious diftrefs. 
Thus he is induced by mifplaced liberality, to 
put himfelf into the indigent circumftances of 
the perfon he relieves. 


I fhall conclude this paper with the advice of 
.one of the Ancients, to a young man, whom 
he faw giving away all his fubftance to pretended 
diftrefs. *¢ It is poffible, that the perfon you 
‘¢ relieve, may be an honeft man ; and I know, 
that you, who relieve him, are fuch. You 
fee, then, by your generofity, you only rob 
aman, who is certainly deferving, to beftow 
it on one who may poffibly be a rogue. And 
while you are unjuft in rewarding uncertain 


merit, you are doubly “ by ftripping 
s* yourfelf.”’ 


ON 
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ON 
W I T. 


By VOLTAIRE 


IT feems to be one of thofe undetermined 

founds to which we affix {carce any precife 
idea. It is fomething more than judgment, ge- 
~ DiUSs. tafte, talent, Penetration, grace, delicacy, 
yand yet ,it partakes. fomewhat of each. It may be 
properly defined ingenious reafon. It is one of 
thofe general terms which always want another 
word to determine their fignification ; and when 
we hear fuch a work praifed for being witty, fuch 
-@ man applauded for wit, it is but juft to afk of 
— fort. 


Thus Corneille with fublimity, and Boileau 

-:with exaGnefs ; Fontaine with fimplicity, and 

Bruyere by being natural, are all reckoned men 

. Of wit, yet each differs from the other; and ftill 

-more from fome philofophers, who may be ac- 

e.counted witty men, who join fagacity to imaginae 
_ tion. 


They. who. defpife the Genius of Ariftotle (in- 


., fead of f being contented with rejecting his Phyfics 
G 


4 only, 
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only, which cannot be good, a8 he had but few 
experiments to direé&t them) will be much fur- 
prized to find in his rhetoric the manner of faying 
things wittily. He informs us there, that the art 
does not confift in fimply ufing the proper term, 
which offers to the imagination nothing new. We 
ought, fays he, rather to employ a metaphor, or 
a figure, the fenfe of which muft be clear, — 
the expreffion energetic. 
_ OF this he gives feveral examples, and, among 
others, the expreffion of Pericles, in talking of 
a battle in which the moft beautiful of the youth 
‘of Athens were flain, The year has been deprived 
“of its fpring. He adds, that the thought alfo 
‘fhould have the grace of novelty. ‘The perfon 
‘who firft, to exprefs how pleafures were gerierally 
attended’ with pain, made ufe of the fimile of 
rofes being gathered among thorns, had wit. Bat 
it is otherwife with thofe who repeat it after him. 


But a metaphor is not always the wittieft man- 
‘ner of exprefling a thing with fpirit, a great deal 
confifts in an unexpected turn, in leaving us to 
underftand, without trouble, a part of the poet’s 
‘meaning. ‘This is fo much the more pleafing, ‘as 
it feems an indirect compliment to the reader,-and 
fhews his wit, as well as that of the Poet. Allu- 

" fion, allegory, comparifon, each furnifhes an ex- 
tenfive ficld of ingenuity; hiftory, fable, and the 
effects 
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-effeéts of nature, furnifh matter toa well-regulated 


imagination, that can never be exhaufted. 


Let us then confider in what Places wit fhould 
be admitted. It feems pretty manifeft, that, in 


_works of dignity, it fhould be ufed with caution, 


as it is only, at beft, anornament. The great 
art is in the proper timing this ornament. A fine 
thought, a juft or elegant comparifon, are faults, 
when reafon only, or when paffion fhould fpeak, 
and_ particularly where the fubject is interefting. 
Ufing it in fuch circumftances as thefe, fhould not 
be called falfe wit (as Addifon commonly expreffes 
it;) but wit difplaced, and every mifplaced beauty is 


‘yather a defe&t. This is a fault in which Virgil - 
“never tranfgreffes, and with which Taffo may be 
. fometimes reproached, all admirabie as he is at 


other times. This error generally arifes from an 
author’s exuberance ; filled with ideas of different 


" kinds, he is defirous of fhewing himfelf, when he 


ought only to exhibit his perfonages. The beft . 
method of knowing the true ufe to be made of 
wit is, by reading the fmall number of good 


* works, both in the learned languages, and in our ' 
‘own, © = 


Falfe wit, as I have already hinted, is very dif- 


“ferent from difplaced wit. This is not only a 


falfe thought, but it is generally far-fetched alfo. 


A man of fome wit, who formerly abridged 


Homer 
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‘Homer in-French verfe, imagined he added beap- 
ties to the old fimple bard, in fometimes lending 
him embellifhments. On the reconciling Achilles 
‘with Agamemnon, he thus flourifhes it ; 


Tout le camp s’ecria dans une joie extrime 
Que ne vaincra t-il poing ? Ul sft vaincu lui ime! 


The. thouting army cry’d with joy extreme, . 
He fure muft conquer, who himfelf can tame ! 


His taming himfelf does by no means imply his 
conquering others ; but this is not the abfurdity 
alone, but in making the army, as if by in- 
fpiration, . join in a_ far-fetched obfervation. 
If this fhocks the reader of nice difcernment, 
how much more fo muft all thofe forced expref- 
fions, cold yet ftiffened allufions, and bloated 
nathings sifpleafe, which are found i in great plenty 
.in works of ,otherwife real, merit. How can we 
-bear to hear a mathematician fay, ‘¢ If Saturn 
‘¢ fhould happen to be removed, the remoteft of 
** his fatellites would probably take his place, fince 
*¢ great princes always keep their fucceflors at 
“¢ adiftance.” It is intolerable, when {peaking 
of Hercules underftanding phyficks, to fay that 
there was no.sefifting a philofopher of his force. 
The defire of, {parkling..and furprifing is too fre- 

quently the.caufe of exceffes of this kind. 


This 
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- This trifling vanity has alfo produced the play- 

ing upon words in every language, which is the 
worft fort of falfe wit. 


Falfe tafte is very different from falfe wit, as the 
latter always proceeds from affectation, from. an 
effort to go wrong ; on the contrary, the other is 
an habit of going wrong without defign, and fol- 
lowing, as if by inftin@t; fome bad, though efta- 
blifhed model. The incoherent exuberance of an 
oriental imagination is a falfe tafte, and an im- 
proper example to imitate: however, they more 
frequently tranfgrefs in this refpect, rather from a 
poverty than a copioufnefs of real genius, .dalling 
ftars, fplitting mountains, rivers flowing to their 
fources, the fun and moon diffolving, falfe and un- 
natural comparifons, and natute every where'ex- 
aggerated, form the character of thefe writers; 
and this arifes from their never, in thefe countries, 
being permitted to fpeak in public. True elg- 
quence has never been cultivated there, and it is 
much eafier to write in a turgid ftrain, than with 
eafe and delicate fimplicity. 


In a word, falfe wit is entirely the oppofite of 
the Eaftern manner ; the man of falfe wit defires 
to fay in riddles, what: others have fpoken: natu- 
rally. He defires to unite ideas the moft incom- 
patible, to divide thofe which nature has united. 
To catch unnatural fimilitudes, without difcretion 


to 
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to unite pleafantry with what is ferious, to mix 
great and little images together, and to confufe 
inftead of fatisfying the imagination. 


But perfpicuity is not the only part of ftile in 
which falfe wit is: not confpicuous, we are at the 
fame timé too fond of embellifhment. In our 
moft applauded productions there is fcarce a fen- 
tence which is not loaded with unneceflary orna- 
ment, which, though it may add grace to a pe- 
riod, generally difunites the force of a paragraph. 
The attention, as in Gothic architeéture is fplit 
upon a number of minute elegances, which, 
‘though each are feparately pretty, diminifh the 
force of the whole. 


Thefe are faults that feem to characterize the 
writings of the age; to thefe every author who 
would be admired muft conform. With thefe 
faults he is fure of immediate applaufe, though 
frequently fcarce allowed a reading. We have 
feen many a writer, of late, make his appearance 
with thefe qualifications, inftead of merit; we 
have feen him read by a few, praifed by all, and 
. foon forgotten. 


T have been often at a lofs, whether to afcribe 


the decline of tafte in a nation, to the reader or. 


the writer. Perhaps both are in fault ; the one 
fatiated with varied inftances of perfection, grows 
whim- 
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whimfical, defires fomething new, and miftakes 
change for improvement. The other, willing 
to avoid the character of an imitator, borrows 
peculiarities from affe&tation, and becomes origi- 
nal only in trifles. In fhort, it is as difficult 
now among fuch a number of candidates, to 
catch the attention without thefe oddities of ftile, 
as to be remarkable in a crowd without fome pe- 
culiarity in drefs and behaviour. 


But thefe are generally fleeting modes, which 
are introduced by the great, brought up to pleafe 
for a day, foon to be difplaced by others, which 
have the advantages of being more new to recom- 
mend them. The literary republic, however, 
will never fuffer real injury from fuch ; for what- 
ever pleafes from its novelty alone, can never 
pleafe long. Not from thefe, then, but from 
the compilers and commentators of the day, is 
literature to expect the mortal blow; from pe- 
dants, who have no claim but their induftry for 
our applaufe ; from laborious drones, who write 
through folios, but do not think through a 


page. 















A 


SONNET 


EEPING, murmuring, complaining, 
Loft to every gay delight ; 
Myra, too fincere for feigning, 
Fears th’ approaching bridal night. 


Yet, why this killing foft dejeCtion? 

Why dim thy beauty with a tear ? 
Had Myra followed my direction, 
She long had wanted caufe to fear. 
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| SOME 3 
PARTICULARS 


A ss Relating to 
FATHER FREIJO. 


Primus mortales tollere contra 
Eft oculcs aufus primufq; affurgere contra. 


Lucr. 


HE Spanifh nation has, for many centuries 

paft, been remarkable for the grofleft ig- 
norance in polite literature, efpecially in point of 
natural philofophy; a fcience fo ufeful to man- 
kind, that her neighbours have ever efteemed it 
a matter of the greateft importance, to endea- 
vour, by repeated experiments, to ftrike a light 
out of the chaos, in which truth feemed to be 
confounded. Their curiofity, in this refped, 
was fo indifferent,’ that, though they had dif- 
covered new worlds, they were at’ a lofs to ex- 
plain the phcenomena. of their own, and their 
pride fo unaccountable, that they difdained to 
borrow from others that inftruétion, which their 
natural indolence permitted them not to acquire. 
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It gives me, however, a fecret fatisfaction, to 
behold an extraordinary genius now exifting in 
that nation, whofe ftudious endeavours feem cal- 
culated to undeceive the fuperftitious, and inftru& 
the ignorant : I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. 
In unravelling the myfteries of nature, and ex- 
plaining phyfical experiments, he takes an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying the concurrence of fecond 
caufes, in thofe very wonders which the vulgar 
afcribe to fuper-natural influence. 


An example of this kind happened a few years 
ago, in a {mall town of the Kingdom of Valencia. 
Paffing through at the hour of mafs, he alighted 
from his mule, and proceeded to the parifh-church, 
which he found extremely crouded, and there ap- 
peared on the faces of the faithful a more than ufual 
alacrity. The fun, it feems, which had been for 
fome minutes under a cloud, had begun to fhine 
on a large crucifix, that ftood on the middle of 
the altar, ftudded with feveral precious ftones. 
The reflexion trom thefe, and from the diamond 
eyes of fome filver faints, fo dazzed the multitude, 
that they unanimoufly cried out, A miracle! a 
miracle! whilft the prieft at the altar, with feem- 
ing confternation, continued his heavenly conver- 
fation. Padre Freijo foon diffipated the charm, 
by tying his handkerchief round the head of one of 
the ftatues, for which he was arraigned by the 
inquifition ; whofe flames, however, he has had 
the good fortune hitherto to efcape. 
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